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night and three weeks having past without a second case, we consider we are as safe as any other part of the neighbourhood : though I have heard, on my return, that the obstinate blockheads have actually first, not burnt, but buried, and now again actually dug up, the bed furniture of the poor patient which, they were ordered to destroy.     Is not this the very spirit of "Whiggery : opposition for its own sake, striving against the truth, because it happens to be commanded us ; as if wisdom were less wise because it is powerful ? and can we wonder at the brutishness of the Israelites in the desert, with such specimens before our eyes ?    As to the cholera, it is not yet formidable here, I am thankful to say, or I should not have gone away.    (I have wandered—I meant to say, that perhaps it mio-ht come on and keep me here, and prevent my ramblings.) "We "have had altogether about forty cases—confined, I believe, to St. Ebbe's, St. Aldate's, the Jail, &c., though we cannot, of course, boast, were it hat for the bad luck of it.    For myself, in these things it is well to be a fatalist; I am practically so. Whether imagination would get the better, did I actually see a case I cannot tell, but at present I am unable to realise the danger.    Surely one's time is come, or it is not; the event is out *of our power.    David's meaning is evident to me in a way I never understood it before.    When he speaks of falling into hands higher than human, he means to say that the pestilence is beyond the physicians ; but famine is not beyond the chief butlers and bakers of Israel.    The difficulty is to unite resignation with activity.    Here we are only called to be resigned, which is comparatively easy.    Then, again, when one argues about oneself, there is on one's own mind the strong impression (I know it is not a good argument, but fear is but an impression, and this works by a counter-imagination) that one is destined for some work, which is yet undone in my case.    Surely my time is not yet come.    So much for the cholera.
I can hardly tell you what I would say about the verses I put into your hands. It was their private nature which constituted the liberty, for why should I tell you of things which clo not pertain to you ? Ib is, literally, being impertinent. Nor am I satisfied with your reference to the Buckland occurrence,1 for there is every difference between a stranger and
1 The 'verses' were an early collection of poems kept, thongh printed, so strictly private, and for so limited a number of readers, that it was an effort to give it to intimate friends beyond this inner circle. Several of the poems, however, now find a place in the book o£ Verses. Theulispo.sedj I was obliged to leave my work, and went
